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that those in Manuel's collection written subsequently
to the earlier part of that year, were not so much
intended for Sophie, as for the edification of the
authorities, to secure their sympathy, to put the past
conduct of the writer in the most favourable light,
to throw the blame of whatever he had done amiss
upon others, and to excite compassion by the descrip-
tion of his bodily and mental sufferings. He would
insert just so much of the raptures of a lover, so much
of what was intimate and personal, as might prevent
the police from supposing that he had any other means
of communication; and it is amazing how little reticence
he apparently judged to be natural in letters which
were to be read by a third, person and preserved in the
public archives.

The four volumes published by Manuel are the best
known of Mirabeau's works, and on the whole they
enable us to form a better conception of the writer
than anything else from his pen that has been printed.
The student of his life cannot but ask what was the
secret of the charm which this man exercised over those
who came in contact with him? We are indeed told
that the glance of his penetrating and often insolently
defiant eyes could be singularly caressing, that a winning
smile changed the whole expression of the rough-hewn
face. There is something, no doubt, more flattering and
convincing in the endearments of a lion who could rend
us than of a lapdog, and Mirabeau must at all times
have appeared the embodiment of suppressed energy and
power. When reading the letters from Vincennes, we in
some degree feel as if in his actual presence. In them,
notwithstanding much mawkish arid second-hand senti-